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THE CASE OF M. LIBHI. 


Thb case of M. Libri has been before the public piece-meal : some! 
know one fact, some another; but few have had an opportunity of 
comparing the different parts of this extraordinary procedure. We draw 
up a brief enumeration, for it can be little more, of the leading points 
of the persecution, and of the defence. But we shall neither frighten 
the general reader, nor exhaust our own limited space, by any of those 
bibliographical descriptions which the pieces of this controversy abound in. 

William Libri, of a noble Tuscan family, first became known in 1820 
by a mathematical paper. Shortly afterwards, at twenty years of age, 
he was made professor in the University of Pisa, his own alma mater. 
In 1824, he gained high reputation at Paris, while visiting that city, 
as well by mathematics aB by scholarship, bibliographical attainments, 
and power of conversation. He was again on a visit at Paris during the 
Revolution of 1830 : and on his return to Italy, the Tuscan Government, 
looking upon him as a liberal, desired him to leave the country. He 
returned to France, where he was welcomed, naturalized, and made a 
member of the Institute in 1833, with several professorial appointments. 
From 1835 to 1841, he published four volumes of his history of the 
mathematical sciences in Italy, a work in which the resources of the 
man of letters, the manuscript hunter, and the bibliographer, come in 
aid of the mathematician more largely than in any other sustained 
scientific history, of our century at least, perhaps of any. While thus 
engaged in science, M. Libri embarked in politics, aided the party of 
Louis Philippe by his writings, opposed the Jesuits both in their French 
and Italian schemes, and was more than once marked by opposite 
journals for a proper object of vengeance, as a monarchist, and as an 
Austrian traitor to the cause of Italy. He gained the particular enmity 
of the Ecole des Chartes, which opposed him in such a manner, that on 
his appointment as one commissioner to examine the departmental 
libraries, he is said to have refused to act, if one single elhce of that 
school were appointed to act under commission. This, as we shall see, 
must be noted. 

Some little time before the Revolution of 1848, rumours were set 
about that M. Libri (who was well-known as a book-buyer, and had 
sold a large collection at Paris, as well as a great number of manuscripts 
to Lord Ashbumham) was a systematic robber of the public libraries ; 
not a thief, not a filcher of this and the other volume, but a robber, who 
had taken to the amount of hundreds of thousands of francs. Anony- 
mous rumours, conveyed to M. Boucly, the procureur du roi, produced a 
report from him to the garde des sceau. r, stating the result of his inquiries. 
The existence of such a report, at or before the disturbance in 1848, 
became known to several, and among others, to M. Terrien, editor of the 
National, and therefore, at the crisis alluded to, one of the most power- 
ful men in France. This man put into M. Libri’s hands at the Institute, 
a note in which, after allusion to the report, he distinctly threatened 
popular vengeance. His own account of his own words is, — Eparynez 
d la soeike noucelle des reactions qui ltd ripvgnent ; ne venez plus d 
rinstitut. M. Libri’s account of it, supported by the affidavit of an 
Italian friend to whom he showed it in going home, is that after the last 
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clause was added, disparaissez, and that for dee reactions, we must read 
un de ces actes de vindicte popidaire. To us it seems that the two 
phrases mean much the same. M. Libri’s friends recommended his im- 
mediate departure ; and he came to England in March. M. Boucly’s 
report was soon published in the Moniteur, and M. Libri immediately 
set himself to reply. By the aid of some of his papers, forwarded by a 
friend* immediately after his hasty flight (which papers we have seen, 
as we have all documents on which we rely, meaning all we quote and 
many more), he gave so complete a proof of the negative upon all the 
insinuations, that no more was heard of this document. He continued 
his defence in a letter to M. de Falloux. In the meanwhile, his books 
and other effects were seized at Paris, and a commission of experts, as 
they are called (whether the word be derived in this instance from 
expertus, or from expers, the reader must judge for himself), was named 
to examine them ; it was selected from among the elives of the Ecole des 
Charles, with one exception : and some months afterwards, this one ex- 
ception was cashiered, M. Libri affirms, for impartiality. These experts 
made their report in April 1850, and (June 22nd) M. Libri was con- 
demned by default. 

The act of accusation, which was immediately published in several 
different forms, is a curious document : it resembles a bad article written 
by a partisan in a strong party review. A large part of it consists in 
attacks upon M. Libri’s presumed line of defence, and upon portions of 
his pamphlets: but we shall presently see more of it. M. Libri took 
several of the definite points and replied to them most triumphantly. 
But it was hardly necessary to make an immediate reply, point by 
point : for the bibliographers, to whom the subject was familiar, and 
whose special habits were necessary to form a judgment on all the 
evidence, were convinced of M. Libri’s innocence, both in and out of 
France ; while the French Government took care, as far as possible, to 
prevent any defence being published or introduced into France, the only 
country in which defence was at all needed. In April last, however, 
the Revue des Deux Mondes ventured to insert an article on the act of 
accusation, by M. Merimee : and the poignant wit of this masterly 
exposure stung very deep. The judges were immediately induced to 
commence proceedings against both author and editor ; and the experts 
made a reply, and M. Merimee a short rejoinder to it, in the next 
number. Sentence was passed (no jury being now allowed in such cases) 
on the 26th of May : the gerant was fined two hundred francs, and M. 
Merimee one thousand francs, with fifteen days’ imprisonment. The 
judges, in passing sentence, laid stress on M. Merimee’s description of the 
act of accusation as a romance drawn up for effect : and the stress thus 
laid is a remarkable testimony to the truth of the description, which 
those who read the document will not need. 

This brief abstract will enable the reader to connect the remarks we 
shall now proceed to make on the several features of the case. And 
first, as to the undoubted previous unpopularity of M. Libri. We have 
alluded to his politics : we must add that in science he would not be a 
Frenchman, but remained an Italian. One of his great objects was to 
place Italian discovery, which the French historians had not treated 
fairly, in its proper rank. This brought him into continual collision with 

* Some were forwarded to England ; others, so soon as it was thought that 
direct communication was no longer safe, to M. I,ibri'* mother at Florence. 
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M. Arago at the Institute : and personal enmity was the consequence. 
Those who know French science, and how little it attends to history and 
the learning which aids history, will guess what a nuisance must have 
been the presence of an able scholar and a profound mathematician, with 
everything that the French ignore at his fingers’ ends, carrying the fire of 
reason and the sword of reference into their most sacred haunts ; and, 
worse still, the small shot of ridicule, againBt which few Frenchmen have 
any armour. When they were establishing showers of toads by second- 
hand citations from old authors, M. Libri went to the originals, and got 
them a shower of oxen upon the same evidence ; maudit Italien / At 
the same time we must do the French savant the justice to say that 
M. Libri is a very warm nationalist, and that we will by no means 
guarantee his having been always in the right. Neither can the insi- 
nuations about stealing books be traced to the Institute : we suspect that 
political animosity generated this slander, and a real belief in the minds 
of bad men that collectors always steal, and that the charge was there- 
fore sure to be true. 

Next, we shall take the presumption to be derived from previous 
•conduct. Every one who becomes acquainted with M. Libri soon learns 
that the restoration of Italian fame is always in his thoughts-; and that, 
though learned in the history of other science, his interest in collecting 
is that of a propagandist, who would gladly, at his own cost, if he could, 
furnish every large library with the means of verifying Italian history. 
We are to believe that this Italian enthusiast, of whom no one asserts 
that he ever either hoarded money or spent on himself any large portion of 
the handsome income which his French appointments gave him, robbed the 
French libraries of their Italian books, and tried to disperse them, for the 
mere acquisition of their price. For we are to note that M. Libri 
specially collected Italian books, and the thefts charged are mostly of 
that kind of literature. He offered his whole collection, books and 
manuscripts, as a present to the French nation, on condition that they 
should be kept together and called by his name ; which was refused. 
The offer was made to M. Naudet, of the Royal Library : when diffi- 
culties arose as to the stipulation, M. Libri complained to M. Guizot, the 
most influential of the ministry in literature, then, and now, his firm 
friend, and, we need hardly add, a firm believer in his innocence. M. 
Guizot remembers the whole, and not only certified the fact to the editor 
of an English journal in 1 849, but gave it in evidence to a commission 
sent from Paris to examine him, as we learn from his own handwriting 
now before us. 

A year after this, the framers of the act of accusation inform us, that 
the offer never went further than an after-dinner conversation with an 
employe in the library, and suppress entirely the evidence of M. Guizot, 
while making an assertion which that evidence contradicts. This piece 
of glaring bad faith show's that the indictment, as we suppose we must 
call it, was drawn up by men who cared nothing for the character of their 
country abroad, and relied upon intimidation at home. Honesty being 
out of the question, and second-best policy only to be considered, this 
suppression was necessary ; for who could believe that M. Libri, whose 
acuteness is admitted, would venture to place, under his own name, 
and in a library accessible to all, the fruits of a systematic abstraction 
from (among others) the very library in which the exposure was 
to be made. Further, persons employed by M. Libri to arrange his 
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books bear witness to his directing them to put aside alt books with a 
library stamp (and every book-buyer meets with them constantly) that 
they might be examined, and restored, if they had been unlawfully 
removed. The papers to which we have referred contained the following 
correspondence : M. Libri informs the keeper of the Arsenal library that 
he has become possessed of a certain Diodati Bible bearing the stamp of 
the library; the answer is, that no such book ever belonged to the 
library, but that it would be thankfully received comme pur don ; M. 
Libri persists in the restoration, and the librarian ends by thanking him 
for his donation. 

We now come to presumptions furnished by the conduct of the French 
government and judicature. The publication of M. Boucly’s report, a 
mere collection of surmises and gratuitous charges, was in itself a simple 
act of foolish spite, intended perhaps to damage M. Guizot, by leading the 
world to think that he, in whose cabinet it was found, meant to suppress 
the charge against his friend ; but the date of the report itself answered 
this at once. M. Libri complains of many irregularities of procedure, 
which, supposing them really to have taken place, would produce little 
effect upon an English reader. Not so, however, the following. Since 
his flight to England, he has made application after application to be 
allowed to return on bail, promising to stand his trial if he might be 
free himself to search the libraries in his own defence ; those libraries 
in which, as since proved, books he was charged with taking were 
standing at the moment in their places. These applications, repeatedly 
made by himself, as well as by Mr. Panizzi* and others, in his name, 
were treated with contempt, though accompanied by medical certificates 
of a state of health which would not bear imprisonment. He even 
went so far as to offer to return, if the confinement previous to trial 
should take place in a maison de sante, the regulations of which permit 
such a degree of intercourse with the external world as made M. Libri 
think it possible that he might be enabled to superintend his own 
defence. At a later period, he offered to return, bail or no bail, provided 
that the obvious irregularities of procedure should be first declared null 
and void. Nothing, however, would do, except that, after some eighteen 
months or two years of imprisonment, he should be brought to trial by 
his unscrupulous persecutors, with such defence as he could construct 
while shut up, and not allowed to see the libraries. Add to this, that 
such of his pamphlets as were detected were seized at the custom-houses, 
and not allowed to enter France; that the Parisian booksellers did not 
dare to offer for sale such as they received, that the newspapers would 
not venture to insert any advertisement from him, and that a juge 
(finstruction, hearing that a bookseller had a letter from M. Libri, 
which he was trying to get inserted in the newspapers, sent for that 
bookseller, made him give up the letter, and (we find) was perfectly jus- 
tified by French law in so doing. We do not know which is worst, such 
a law r , or the illegal augmentations of it, which M. Libri calls infractions. 
But we strongly recommend M. Libri not to accept any offer which may 
henceforward be made, whether of admission to bail, or of annulment of 

* M. Panizzi, and a distinguished literary Frenchman, severally obtained a 
promise from a magistrate high in office, that if bail were not allowed, M. Libri 
should be furnished with an early copy of the charges. When this magistrate was 
reminded of his promise, which had not been kept, lie replied, “ Je ne savaix pas ce 
que je prome/tais 
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proceedings. He has struck too hard, and in the right place ; and it is 
perfectly possible that it may enter the heads of his enemies to think 
that, if he could be enticed to return to France by some show of fairness, 
his conviction might be secured by the nationality of the jury, if by no 
worse means. We think we hear a French advocate putting it strongly, 
but not quite so broadly, that, supposing M. Libri not guilty, the honour 
of France is compromised in every country in Europe, and that the eyes 
of their countrymen are upon them. We have heard of a distinguished 
member of the Institute, who declared that M. Dupin's comparison of 
the breakwaters at Plymouth and Cherbourg could not be correct, be- 
cause it would be a disgrace to France. Perhaps there may be better 
logic in the jury-box than in the Institute : but we should not advise 
M. Libri to rely upon it. 

On the day we write this, we observe that the Paris “ Own Correspon- 
dent ” of a literary journal, asks why M. Libri does not stand his trial, 
since the charge is not political, and it is only in political cases that the 
French judges show scandalous partiality. Does the correspondent think 
that such a thing exists as a judge who has a definite range of scandalous 
partialities ? He may rely upon it, and we hope at least M. Libri will 
rely upon it, that the case is political enough. And as to the naive 
recommendation, it reminds us of that of Mrs. Bond, who, we happen to 
know from good authority, did not invite the ducks to come and be 
killed, but simply assured them that she never showed any scandalous 
partiality for ducks except when she was hungry. 

Of the conduct of the experts in the management of their undertaking, 
we learn something from the declarations made before an English magis- 
trate by M. Libri’s servant. This witness declares that during the time 
he was in prison (where he was detained some days, and then dismissed, 
without any cause assigned), there came, as he was informed, an indi- 
vidual with the keys of M. Libri’s room, who entered that room alone, 
remained there some time, and took away a carton of papers. And 
further, that the experts were in the habit of removing parcels of books 
and papers, and bringing back parcels of books and papers, without any 
inventory or formality of any kind. That they did this so carelessly, 
that some books were dropped upon the stairs, which the witness picked 
up and forwarded to M. Libri in England. That the slips, or cartes, on 
which M. Libri’s catalogue was made, were carried away, and that a 
large proportion of them were lost; which M. Libri has since ascertained 
otherwise. The dissatisfaction of M. Chabaille, the only member of this 
commission who was not of the Ecole des Charles, at these, and other 
proceedings, led to his dismissal, as before noted. The experts may be 
thankful that they have not succeeded in convincing unprejudiced persons 
that any stolen books were found on the premises ; for the question who 
put them there would, after their suspicious proceedings, have been one 
in which their characters would have been as much concerned as that of 
M. Libri. 

When M. Libri married, in 1 850, he made over all his property in 
Paris to Madame Libri, who thereby acquired a right, though it was 
under seizure, to have it examined and inventoried. Her experts declared 
before the juge de paix, that they did not find, when the seals were 
removed for them by the Commissary of Police, one single document 
establishing the right of M. Libri to any one book whatsoever. Not one 
bookseller’s, binder’s, or auctioneer’s bill ; not one atom of correspondence 
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relative to the origin of any of the books. All this had been carried to 
the greffe, that is, placed under stricter detention, and, as was found by 
books, &c. returned from thence, without any inventory, and without any 
mark by which to know that the papers were truly those which had been 
seized. Moreover, five out of twelve thousand slips of the catalogue 
were missing. We have not space for more details on this head. 
Nothing can be clearer than the determination that M. Libri, if he should 
make up his mind to go to trial, should find everything which could help 
him in the hands of justice (the word to be pronounced in the French 
way, because it means the French thing). 

There is good reason to believe that the French libraries, what between 
revolutionary spoliation, excessive carelessness, and the actual depreda- 
tion which the said carelessness has invited, have suffered immense losses. 
Every book-buyer knows that, in every country of Europe, France itself 
included, books with the stamp of French public libraries abound. In 
1849, M. Libri obtained from London booksellers, in a few days, eighty- 
two such volumes, almost all French property ; and from Parisian book- 
sellers one hundred and twenty more, together with some hundreds of 
autograph letters from public places ; all which he forwarded to the 
Minister of Public Instruction, with an invitation to examine how they 
left their proper places. This invitation the minister thought it best to 
decline noticing. M. Paul Lacroix, the celebrated bibliographer, best 
known as Bibliophile Jacob, who has interested himself warmly in M. 
Libri’s favour, declares that insinuations of theft are very often made 
against collectors in France. It is of some consequence to note that this 
charge against M. Libri is not, then, of an exceptional character, which 
becomes very grave the instant it ceases to be laughable, like a charge of 
cowardice against a military man ; but it is the common growth of the 
country in which it was made. Why should M. Libri be thus singled 
out ? He was not singled out ; but as an obnoxious foreigner, at a 
moment of political excitement, the favourite mode of assailing book- 
collectors was carried to greater lengths than usual against him. 

One principal argument of the experts is of this kind ; — such a library 
has lost such a book ; M. Libri sold a copy of that edition ; now M. 
Libri steals books ; therefore he stole that book. We are not exagge- 
rating when we say, that a good deal of the expert logic is an argument 
from the tacit assumption that M. Libri is a book-stealer, to the conclu- 
sion that, under the circumstances, it must be he, and not another, who 
stole a particular book. 

But the assumption of the general question is not the only mistake. 
The following new figure of syllogism has been used : — Jack lost a dog ; 
Tom sold a cat ,- therefore Tom stole Jack's dog. In several cases the 
editions sold by M. Libri are not those which the library is asserted to 
have lost. In several cases the library has not lost the book at all. In 
several cases the lost book has been found in other hands. Without 
attempting too much of bibliography, we can briefly recal attention to 
instances from among the facts which are before all the world, and are 
not denied, and from among those of which we are ourselves cognizant, 
both as to specific and as to insinuated charges. 

1 . Books which have never left their libraries are among those which 
M. Libri is charged with : witness the Petrarch of 1475 and others, 
found in their places at the Mazarine library by M. Silvestre. 

The experts answer that they never went to the shelves themselves. 
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but considered as absent every book so reported aprhs de minutieuses 
investigations. 

2. Books which libraries never possessed are similarly asserted of, as 
the Seneca, Rome, 1475, which the Mazarine Library never had, though 
it had, and has, the edition of Paris. 

3. Books which are in other hands and cannot have passed through 
those of M. Libri, are imputed to him, as the celebrated book of Pro - 
verbs,* which all the world can see in the King’s Library at the British 
Museum, where it has been for thirty years at least, with the Mazarine 
stamp upon it in two places. 

The experts say that the library had another copy, as appears by a 
catalogue made in 1 843. But they do not prove, nor even assert, that 
this catalogue was made from the books : and M. Libri will prove that it 
was made from the old catalogues. They affirm that M. Libri had a copy 
with a stamp effaced. It is very possible ; book- buyers constantly buy 
books with effaced stamps. 

We might name another (but we will not) which we have seen, and 
which M. Libri bought in London, with the Mazarine stamp upon it, 
taking care to have the seller’s attestation to all necessary points : it is 
one of the books he stands charged with. 

4 . The experts, finding such papers as reports made to the Institute 
among those of M. Libri, and seeing such as sold in his sales, affirm that 
such property never was sold before, and that M. Libri must have stolen 
them. The answer is a reference to French auction catalogues, where 
such things appear in bundles. 

5. The experts descend to modes of insinuating which show either the 
grossest ignorance, or a reliance upon their countrymen for an unlimited 
supply of that quality, or both. The character of the act of accusation 
so well appears in one case that, famous as it has become, it is worth 
while to dwell on it. A book bears the following, in stamped letters 
“ Bibliotheca S. Jo in Casalibusk Placentia," meaning that the book once 
belonged to the Convent of St. John of the Canals at Piacenza. The 
experts first make this S. 1 0, though who the holy ten are they do not 
say ; had it been eleven, it would have been more intelligible. But they 
go on to impute this stamping to M. Libri, with the intention of making 
it alter the identity of the book, and passing it off as a book printed at 
Piacenza. But fraud, say the experts, does not think of everything : at 
the end of the book there is Venice. Poor experts ! did they not know 
that every one who has ever handled two dozen old books learns to look 
at the end to see the place of printing? And did they think that that 
crafty M. Libri knew' no better than to stamp the name of a library, by 
way of altering the place of printing ? We do not know how it may be 
in France; but with us, no school-boy, finding the book-plate of John 
Smith of Someton pasted into a work, would suspect any one of wanting 
to conceal the fact that the book was printed at Totherton. And the 

* The discovery was a curious one. M. Jubinal, when in England, being at 
the Museum, thought it probable, that if he ordered a number of the books in the 
library to be brought to him, from among those which M. Libri was charged with, 
he should find one or more of the copies to be the identical copies which 
formed the ground of the charge. This his knowledge of the manner in which 
books had been taken away, in all time, made him think likely : and the result of 
the research was the discovery of the book of Proverbs in question. 

+ It should be Canalibus. The experts insist on it that there is s, not n : which 
only shows a mistake in the stamping. 
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poor men, thinking they had a glorious catch, end with De iels fails ne se 
discutent pas, ils s’exposent. They do indeed, they expose themselves 
much, but their interpreters more. These men are named Lalanne, 
Bordier, and Bourquelot ; and if they were set to support three comers of 
the throne of Momus, we suspect they might wait many centuries for 
their Kehama. Their bibliography did so tickle M. Libri and M. 
Merimee, particularly the invention of the holy ten, that they have 
dwelt but little upon the nearly equal beauty of the meaning and intent 
of Piacenza. Accordingly, the experts, in their answer, are only too glad 
to keep to this point, and to say that 10 is a misprint. But it is a mis- 
print which they have allowed to go into all the journals, and into their 
octavo edition. On looking again at their answer, we see an ambiguity 
worthy of themselves. They do not distinctly announce a misprint ; 
they only say that the mistake is not found in the original report for- 
warded from Montpellier ; perhaps not, but MM. les experts, was it not 
in your manuscript, as furnished to the procureur ? 

6. After reading the act of accusation, we saw two things on which 
we thought it necessary to apply to M. Libri for explanation ; and, we 
confess, we were rather afraid w T e should have to note them (for we could 
not suppress them), and to give his bare word in answer, which word we 
should have believed, though we could only have expected our readers to 
suspend their opinion, in consideration of the many points which have 
been fully refuted. It is stated that by letters found in his apartments, 
it appears that M. Libri insisted upon secrecy in his sale of the manu- 
scripts to Lord Ashbumham. M. Libri referred us to the actual an- 
nouncements of that sale, which (as we then remembered) appeared in 
the newspapers at the time. And he added, that he made secrecy a con- 
dition of the negotiation, because, as two negotiations had already failed, 
one with the British Museum, and one with the Royal Library at Turin, 
he was desirous that no more unsuccessful efforts should be noised about, 
to depreciate the value of his manuscripts. As soon as the bargain was 
made, no further secrecy was attempted. If any one should ask, how 
came M. Libri to be selling his collections at all, we refer them to the 
failure of his plan for establishing an Italian Libri collection in the heart 
of Paris. 

The other point was as follows. The experts affirm that they found 
certain leaves from manuscripts, paged, among M. Libri’s effects ; and 
that by their paging they were enabled to trace them to the library at 
Carpentras, and to put them back in their places. M. Libri handed us 
a letter from M. Laurans, the head of the library, beginning thus : “ M. 
le Comte, ne croyant que personne puisse faire ici les extraits que vous 
me demandiez, j’ai pris le parti de vous envoyer les feuiUets, que vous 
desiriez faire copier dans les manuscripts de Peiresc. Je n'ai pas trouve 
tous ceux que vous m'aviez indiques, mais comme dans ces volumes 
beaucoup de feuillets manquent, ou sont hors de leur place, j’ai pris le 
parti de vous envoyer tous les feuillets separes que j’ai pu ramasser ...” 

M. Laurans has been dead some years ; but the experts suspect the 
truth, if they do not know it. They call on M. Merimee to examine 
documents purporting to have been written by persons now deceased 
with the most minute attention ; that is, they insinuate that M. Libri 
could and would forge such documents. They are right so far as this, 
that unless they do convict M. Libri of forging the handwriting both of 
the dead and the living, their case is desperate. 
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None but those who have seen, as we have, the written proofs of it in 
the hands of M. Libri, abounding both in quantity and quality, can have 
an idea of the fear which prevails in France of giving testimony in favour 
of a person under the government ban. The noble-minded men who 
have faced the danger, Guizot, Paul Lacroix, Jubinal, Merimee, Buloz 
(the editor of the Revue dee Deux Mondes), Durand, Ste. Beuve (of the 
Institute), and others dangerous to name, are brilliant exceptions. We 
must add Colonel Pontecoulant, the well-known writer on celestial me- 
chanics, who wished to publish (but, since the prosecution, the Revue, <fcc., 
did not venture to insert it) the declaration made to him by the librarian 
at Montpellier, that M. Libri had been in that library, alone, for hours, 
by day and by night, and that nothing had ever been missed : which 
declaration the librarian was afraid to make public. In the early days 
of this accusation, stress was laid upon M. Libri’s possession of a work 
which had once belonged to the Chartreuse at Grenoble, but it soon 
became known, not only that the work had been sold to Dr. Commar- 
mont of Lyons, but that Sommerard had cited it in print (or rather in 
copperplate) as being in his possession. Dr. Commarmont, being since in 
England, testified to Mr. Panizzi and Mr. Holmes, of the Museum, that 
he, as indeed was well known, had sold the work to M. Libri : but he 
declined to put it in writing ; and the impression on the minds of the two 
gentlemen is that he dared not. If the French would exchange some of 
their military courage for moral courage, they would gain as much as the 
magician in the tale of “ Aladdin,” when he got the old lamp for the new 
one ; and the genius of the lamp would soon work marvels. 

The immense number of charges and insinuations made defies enu- 
meration : but the ignorance, or malice, or both, displayed in the main 
parts, renders it unnecessary. The experts appear to have known that 
when a great deal of mud is thrown, some of it has a chance of sticking. 
That this is a thriving rule of slander, is the fault, not of writers, but of 
readers. It is the rule of the (English) court and jury-box, that when 
one part of an accusation is clear ignorance, or malice, or both, it throws 
doubt even upon the otherwise credible evidence produced in support of 
the rest. How much more, when the main charges are shown to origi- 
nate in falsehood, should the minor and insinuatory parts be held annihi- 
lated. The experts understand their own position ; when a Catullus is 
exposed, they say, why did you not answer as to the Theocritus. If 
M. Merimee had selected the Theocritus, they would have had recourse 
to the Catullus. Wait awhile, happy men ! one thing after another . 
comes out, as the public can be got to listen. The plats de votre metier 
which you have provided, are very many — too many for one feast. You 
must eat some part of your bread stale ; but you may rely on having it 
all served up. 

Our space and our patience both begin to fail. As we go on we find 
the matters from which an interested reader might draw new forms of 
one conclusion continually thicken about us. But we think we have 
done enough to show that M. Libri had better quietly pursue his defence 
here, in England, than trust in French justice, even were it true, to use 
words already quoted, that it is only in political cases that the judges 
show scandalous partiality. He is respected by all who know him ; and 
those who become intimate with him learn that his mind is of that order 
which renders it impossible to believe that he ever descended to unworthy 
acquisition of any kind. Had he been such as he is said to be, would 
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he not, in coming among the French, have flattered their national vanity, 
and blinded them to suspicion by securing popularity ? Would he not 
have given up the dead writers of his own country to secure a living 
price upon their abstracted writings ? Did so acute a man do nothing in 
science but raise up enemies, while he was, his accusers declare, selling 
thousands of pounds worth of public property, much of which had been 
stolen in Paris itself? We should find these questions difficult to 
answer, even though good grounds of suspicion existed. But, looking at 
the mode and temper of the accusation, at the miserable shifts to which 
it has had recourse, and at the direct answer which has been given, we 
are at a loss to imagine what probable solution of the antecedent im- 
probability his accusers could now put forward. For the impression 
which the case will create, and is creating, against the literary and 
scientific character of France, we are sincerely sorry : we wish we could 
hope that a firm remonstrance, on the part of those who teach the public 
to read and to think, would at last, abate this glaring scandal. Let 
them be assured that the verdict of literature throughout Europe will 
be, in the words of their own Daniels, De tels /aits ne se discuient pas, 
ils s'exposent. 


V Since the above was sent to press, public attention has been turned to the 
new convention between the French government and our own, for the surrender of 
accused persons. There seems much reason to suppose that two clauses, at least, 
were directly aimed at the case of M. Libri. In discussing the bill for giving 
power to carry this convention into effect, the English instincts of the House of 
Lords, previously to the abandonment of the bill, had already dealt death to one of 
these clauses, and would probably have given a similar fate to the other : and this 
without any reference to the case of M. Libri. 
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